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“TT have read the book with great Interest and find it a vivid 
picture of the difficult problem of actually doing in the school 
what we all know should be done there. But the storv does 
a great deal more than show the difliculty of the problem. 
Phe successful way in which the difficulties have been over- 
come is an inspiration and should convince any teacher that 
the effort is worth while. The great problem for us as teachers 


today is to actually put into practice what we preach. 


ALBERT SHIELS, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Tt is a delightful thing to find a practical administrator who 
can see in the school organization not the end of education, 
bul a necessary yet ever changing device for securing that end; 
whose understanding of the larger problems is so real that he 
will not permit rules or traditions or habits, however sanctified 
by long custom, to deflect his attention from the real object 
of true education—the welfare of children. It is a book full 


ol he Ip ind suggestion. — 


JOHN MARTIN, Board of Education, New York City, N. Y. 
‘Were Lan educational ezar, | should issue an edict that every 
city teacher read this book three times during the vacation. 
I! its spiril could take possession of every S( hool. a revolution 
would be effeeted more fundamental than the glorious Russian 


at volution. 
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consisted 


will prob 


occupations, 


these 


. nnd that 
finding the cost of articles to be purchased, 


balancing the check book, of kee 


neome and expenditure, of 


and of a few other 


change, 


milar el mentary calculations. The con- 
ision forees itself that the greater part 
f wha taught as arithmetie has no 
place in our lives and therefore in the com 
mon sel The clerk, the plumber, the 


farmer, each needs training in making 


1 


computations incidental to his own work, 


training belongs elsewhere, not in 


but such 
the common school. 


The life of an individual eonsists of a 


series of actions and reactions in which he 


and his fellows are the chief actors. 


happiness depends to a large extent upon 
his ability to live a social life. He must 


adopt the highest ideals and standards of 


t. and live in accordance with them. 


condue 


There IS little doubt that the most effective 
of preparing children for this is to 


the best 


means 
bring them under the influenee of 
and noblest in literature. It is in the utter- 
ances of the great seers, prophets and sing- 


ers of the world that we ean find the inspi- 


ration to live a full and rich life. No 
amount of time or attention to this work 


ean be too great or excessive. And if the 


school 
for the finest 


sueceeds in ereating in children a 


love in the literature of the 


world, it fulfills one of its most important 
and valuable aims. 

What a pity that current practise makes 
it necessary to warn that careful study of 
words or allusions does not create a love 
for literature, but on the contrary destroys 
it. It is the appreciation of the whole, the 
participation in the emotion of the writer, 
the identifving of oneself with the char- 
acters that live in the pages of the master- 
these make the study of literature 


piece 


worth while. 
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duties and responsibilities 


Our c¢ivie 
make it necessary for us to aequire such 


knowledge as is essential to a proper 
institutions through 


As citizens of 


a democracy we are being constantly ealled 


understanding of the 


which our life is expressed. 


solution of ever reeur- 


upon to help in the 


ring social, political and economic prob- 


lems. And how ean we be better prepared 


some training 


o do this, than by receiving 
‘ial, political and economic 
»? It is by 
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geography intelligently, that the school can 


in elementary so 


teaching history and 


sclence 


serve here. But it is not dates, battles. 


kings, administrations, rivers, cities, and 


what not, that constitute the two subjects. 


Of what use are thev. eCXCe pt to the spe 


cialist, but to elutter the mind and confuse 
should be 


understand the 


thought? Children trained to 


and causal rela- 


tions 


between facts; the significance of 


has happened, its results, and its 


what 
bearings on the present and on the future 
They must learn history as a record of 


events, one following the other in aceord- 


ance with definite principles of human ace- 
They 


merely as a list of 


tion. must learn geography not 
places, but as a means 
of understanding the causes that compel 
man to live and work as he does, and as a 


method of entering into the lives and 
struggles of their fellow men in other parts 
of the world. In short, the common school 
must teach history and geography in such 
a way as to prepare all for intelligent par- 
ticipation in the life of our democracy, and 
to make them capable of contributing to 
some degree towards the solution of the 
problems that confront us constantly. 

Art sides. It ap- 
peals to our fundamental instincts. It has 


a definite psychological and social value. 


surrounds us on all 


Consequently children should be trained to 
appreciate painting, sculpture and archi- 
Reproductions of 


tecture. masterpieces 
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stated ne details ol ts outworking 1 
elude the following items 

] The courses” of nstruction are is 
thorough in scope and as rigorous in con 
duet as those otf an first-grade llege or 

Nn il SCl | 

» Courses in elementary work are taught 

by teachers drawn from the high schools of 


They are provided by the 


education through the committee 


the 


who super- 


on eon 


tinuation work and are under control 


ot the associate superintendent, 
such continuation work. 


3. The 


night 


VISeS 
work eollege at 


11:06, and in the Mu- 
and from 


is offered at the 
from 7:30 to 


nicipal Building from 5 to 7 P.M. 


‘ Koto 9 
t. The 


‘ivil service commission’s requirements 


>) P.M 


closelv related to 


mstruetion is 
the ¢ 
for advancement in various services and the 


commission assists in formulating the 
eourses which serve as standards. 


o The 


scheme and related to the 


work is maintained as a coherent 


CITY rovernment 


through an advisory committee appointed 


by the mayor. On this committee are nine 


in engineering, busi- 
They 


advisory board to confer with the 


gentlemen prominent 


ness and municipal administration. 


authorities on matters of general 
policy and the organization of special work 
from time to time to meet particular needs 
of the service, 


The 


summed up as follows: 


vreneral seope of the work be 


may 


persons advancement in 


for steady 
services which are capable of graded classifi 


sat 
Wwationa 


ich training of an ed 
ation for promotion 


Typical 


eourses are 


there for the civil engineering service, chem 
istry service, bacteriological service, account 
: - r } ka ’ ry . tar ] 
inh service OOK Ke¢ hy serv e, secretarial, 
+ ] ; - * y ? ? 
stenography ind ypewr g and rical 
service 

| offer « il uirses for sr il ositions 
which are more or less isolated or peculiar in 
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vith gener colleg k so that rsons 
the publ st Ww e ¢ rage not only 
to specialize along the es their particular 
employments, but also t rs liberal st 

s for intelligent cit ship and tl level 
ment of broa r ore ral r r Many 

municipal specials have fied for reg 
ilar college enrollment a cont ed ¢ rses 
leading to liberal degrees 


While training to prepare for civil serv 


ice is Important, the progressive training of 


those in the service is more vital. Two 
problems must be solved and solved har 
moniously: (a) that of having the best 
trained man for each grade and (b) that 


the through 
The re 


the 


enough for hi 


of retaining men in service 


consistent advancement on merit. 


eruits into the service in lower 


To be 


grades and to be broad enough, they 


eome 


erades. eher 


expert 


need 


edueational training as well as experience 
in the lower positions. If continuation 
classes are not provided, these men are 
either advaneed while unfit or they are 


made dissatisfied with a service which offers 


The New 
tion by The Coll 


no future. York plan of eduea- 


ve, and official recognition 


by the Civil Service Commission, solves 
both problems. 

Although our organization may yet be 
improved and although it is not now pos- 


sible to pass Judgment upon its success, it 
has impressed the people in the New York 
Civil Service and it is being adopted by 
The Wisconsin 
augurating work with the New York Idea 
Mr. 
Ruggles, of the Wisconsin Commission, and 
Mr. Whitman, of that of 
gene over our plans and adopted them in 


Commission is in- 


othe rs. 


as a guide. So also is California. 


California, have 


principle with the view to adapting them to 


local eonditions. Last week brought news 


that the Ohio conference of college presi- 
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men to study for advancement. Of course os enen of ul 
vith this edueational program there goes : 
so the principle that places will be filled 


m the ranks, but in all cases 
n the basis of met and merit alone [ 
believe the New York Idea is the idea of t 
fair p and efficiency that will give new ‘"* *UtUTe Forem . 
fe to municipal administration. 7. oe 
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is P. , hail tii 
luca ned t more eff 
tive Tore r i I der such 
umstances, the posit secretary 
n ne rreatly reased import 
In | tit t headquarters permanent 
Washington and in selecting Mr. Crabtre: 
t new execut secretar he members of 
the board of trustees have made ssible a new 
era of growt! nd efhici r the ass tio? 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Wittiam F. Russeii, professor of seec- 
ndary education at the George Peabody 
lege for Teachers, has been elected dean <« 
the college of education at the U ersity of 
lowa 
Dre. TruMAN Lee Ketiey, of the University 
of Texas, has been elected assistant professor 
f education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University Dr. Kelley is to devote a large 
irt of his time to research in secondary edu- 
ft 
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is expects d 
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Ww. T. Fost: 


PRESIDENT 


War Council 


been selected by the ( 
American Red Cross to represent the Pac 
ist in a commissio1 me t e sent t 
It e at e for the purpose studying 
the orga tion of the Red Cross, the opera 
t f h spitals, the imi lance sery ( ind 
the Young Men’s Christian Ass tion, and 
t serve preparations behind the lines 
After four or five weeks of study in France 
the members of the group are to return to re 
port tl vork to this country and interpret 
ts meaning. President Foster expects to re 
turn to Portland for the opening of Reed Col 
lege on October first 


Publie Instruction, has named a 
nn posed f Senator Vito Volttera 
ssor Bonfante Rossi, wl h has bee 
with the preparat i legislatin 
viding for the st idy f Italia student 
ind for an exchange of professors 


ior ad 


between 
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them, Ol 


ing. It ls veary, weary work tor 
work that is well worth doing, 
for the sake of the ratepayers as well as the 
children, For in the Vwrne classes many a 


child 


burden on the rates all his life, is put 


who, if lett uneared for, would be a 
in the 
way of earning his own bread, as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water if as noth- 


Many a boy, too 


eared for, might de velop Into a morose, crim- 


ng better. who, if left un- 


inal lunatic, a souree of misery and danger to 
himself and all around him, becomes a harm- 
less member of society, thanks to the training 
these classes. It is a 


he receives In note- 


worthy fact that, when a child is transferred 


from an ordinary class to a Hjzlpe, or a 


Verne class, he almost invariably becomes at 
once much more cheertul and more friendly, 
better tempered, 

Under the Copenhagen educational system, 
the exceptionally clever are watched over with 
even greater care than the exceptionally stupid. 
No matter how clever they be, however, they 
remain in the ordinary classes until they are 
and go through the regular 
For the school 


eleven years old, 
course of elementary training. 
authorities have a wholesome mistrust of 
everything that might tend to foster the infant 
prodigy type. When they are eleven, however, 
they have their chance of proving their mettle. 
head-master—or head- 


For once a year the 


mistress—of every school examines carefully 
all the children of that age in the school: and; 
after taking counsel with their class teachers, 
picks out from among them such as seem to 
be of 
profit by an education of a higher standard 


marked ability, and therefore able to 


than that given in the communal schools. He 
may tind a dozen, or he may find none at all; 
such as he does tind, however, he passes on to 
the school director as candidates for admission 
to a middle school. The school director not 


only submits these candidates to regular 


tests in various 
their health 
strength of body, as well as of mind, and in- 


As there are 


examiners; but he himself 


ways intelligence, their and 


quires into their circumstances. 
only 2,000 places in all the * middle schools ” 


together, it is only the élite of those sent to 
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admitted; and they, it must 


1th who ean be 
« remembered, are the élite of the children in 
every school in the town. 
Those who are admitted have certainly every 
their way 


given to them of making 


enance 

In the world. There is no position, indeed, to 
‘ ; ; 

vhich they may not aspire, providing, of 

course, that no mistake has been made with 

regard to their ability, and that they have 

character as well as talents. For the eduea- 


at the middle schools is ex- 


receive 
good all 
should 


may g£o, 


tion they 


tremely round, for boys and girls 


alike; and they protit by it to the 


full, they if they choose, when their 
course there is over, to the gymnasium, where 
all their expenses. If at the 


to good ac- 


the town pays 
turn their time 
intellectual or 


gvumasium they 
eount, and show no sign of 


moral backsliding, they may go, when thev 


leave, to the university, where their expenses 
are defrayed by the state, excepting in so far 
as they are defrayed out of private legacies. 
Thus. practically the poorest little beggar lad 


in Copenhagen may, if he be clever enough, 


obtain as good an education as any million- 
aire’s son; and may start life, so far as 
bility to work is concerned, on terms of 


equality with him.—Edith Selers in the Vine- 


teenth Century. 


THE CASE OF COLORADO COLLEGE 

On July 8 Dean Edward 8. 
Professor Guy H. Albright were summoned 
before a committee of the trustees of Colorado 


Parsons and 


College and, without being given any hearing, 
received the suggestion that they resign. Pro- 
fessor Albright was told that the reason for 
this action in his case was that he had been 
informing students as to the moral situation 
at Colorado College. He denied the charge, 
and was later given a hearing, and has not 
been dismissed. 

Dean 
no specific 


there 
that the 


trustees could not get along with him, so he 


told 


against 


that 


him; 


Parsons was were 


charges 
must go. He refused to resign, as did Pro- 
fessor Albright, and on Tuesday, July 10, 1917, 
he received the following letter signed by 
members of the committee of the trustees: 
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illed meeting of the Board of Trustees of the took sty t " } 
( rado College, held in ¢ ra Springs, ¢ m} ‘ ‘ 
I I e. 
rad the afternoon of July 6, 1917, the under ) _ 
d Pr ! ii r \' t 
signed committee of the board the ~Yy 
; ilt ; ) . \ 
with ¢ iuthority hereby innounces ¢ \ , 
. -_ 1) 107 
ires that v r services as a me! é t the . 
Tac ty i l il fti ul of the ( rad ( eye ‘ rt wan _ t t the 
cease and a letermined sit t t ( i re 
, , ‘ ‘ ? a YY ’ j ‘Sj J 
On Julv 9 ere peared 1 The fF 
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/ " rt rad Spr ra thy + . 
= Y ? ] i r ~~ + , ; 
rticle, whicl uld not be replied to be is 
the vspapers t the eity ere « sed t ‘ nod ‘ 
rt ee r letters bearing upo the situatior eas a ol = ‘ 
Edward S. Parsons, dear f the Englis} é ' ; 
¢ $ ¢ . ' Stat P . 
par it (olora ( iege Tor the ist twent . 
I vears ind G H Albright professor ¢ S i ‘ ‘ , 
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for their resignati a hw the hoard of trustees ‘ ‘ 
: ° } eat nr ty ’ ‘ . 
| ving charges made hy ilumr ind business ‘ . = ' 
" Vas maaue y tl ve t tr 
en of the state that Dean Parsons and Professor : 
: tees their wv was of , 
Albright were not loval to the institution. the trus 
It is aecrat that t has 
tees st Friday voted to ask for the resignat g ‘ 
: al g efforts to take P ‘ trat 
Vester vy afternoon at a meeting of the members 
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tees nsisting of } P. Shove, William Lennox. that ¢ ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ 
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Irving Howbert, O. H. Shoup and P. B. Stewart r rT) ‘ ‘ thee 
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hig chool students are reported. It will be 
noted that the number of cases is not the same 
for all groups. This is due to the fact that 
but ne recitation per d was allotted to the 
test d some students did not attempt as 
mi paragraphs as others did. This prob- 


bly means that the passages occurring later 


n the test and on that account attempted by 
fewer students show smaller percentages than 


bet- 


they really deserve. It was probably the 
ter grade ot students vl covered the most 
irr und 


Read this paragraph and then write answers to 
questions 1,2, 8,4 and 5 
from the 
We live in an age in which no achievement is to 
All the cheap achievements, open 
} 


All que stions must be ar 


paragraph 


swered 


be cheaply had. 


and have become com 


are exhausted 
Adventure, for example, is no longer 


to amateurs, 
monplace 
another way of 


Any amateur may 


saying 
seek 
and 


extraordinary; which is 


that it is commonplace. 
been sought 


and find adventure; but it has 


had in all its kinds. Restless men, idle men, chi- 
valrous men, men drawn on by mere curiosity, and 
men drawn on by love of the knowledge that lies 
outside books and laboratories, have crossed the 
whole face of the habitable globe in search of it, 
ferreting it out in corners even, following its by- 


and it is nowhere 


paths and beating its coverts, 
any longer a novelty or distinction to have discov 
The whole round of pleasure, 


out of 


ered and enjoyed it. 


moreover, has been exhausted time mind, 


and most of it discredited as not pleasure after all, 
that many 


but counterfeit; so 


rich people have been driven to devote themselves 


just an expensive 


to expense regardless of pleasure. No new pleas- 


am credibly informed, has been invented 


within the 
thrill and satisfaction, therefore, we are apparently, 


in this sophisticated world, shut in to work, to 


ure, I 


memory of man. For every genuine 


modifying and quickening the life of the age. If 
college be one of the highways to life and achieve- 


ment, it must be one of the highways to work. 


QUESTIONS 


1, Why has adventure become commonplace?..... 
Col. (614) 21; H. S. M. (174) 28. 
2. What five classes of men have sought adven- 
ture? eT eT ree Cee 
Col. (614) 55; H. S. M. (174) 67. 


3. Why have rich people been driven to expense 


regardless of pleasure? 
Col. (614) 28; 


H. 8. M. (174) 23. 
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4. In what is real pleasure to be found? 


Col. (614) 18; H. S. M. (174) 19. 


5. What relation should a college bear to life? 
Col. (614) 11; H. S. M 174) 8. 
II 
Read this paragraph and tl) writ $1 s ft 
que stions I 2 S.Ja d $. All que stirions must he 


swered from the paragra} h. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place of 
late over the question whether political parties are 
but from a scientific point of 


a good or an evil, 


view this seems very like making the same inquiry 
about the the 
are a fact, and as such their manifestations ought 
to be 

that parties in the abstract are a good or an evil, 


wind and tides. In reality parties 


studied. Moreover, it is impossible to 
because the result depends on the circumstances 
In Venice, for example, the 
the 
state from falling into anarchy and despotism like 
England the exist 


under which they act. 


absence of parties, or factions, prevented 


the other Italian republies. In 
ence of two strong parties enabled the people to 
control the 


ernment possible. In 


gov 


crown, and made parliamentary 


France the subdivision of 


svsten 


prevented the parliamentary 
both 


parties has 


success, and there and in 


from being a 
many it has been a constant obstacle to po 


government; while in Switzerland the subdivision 


and low development of | has enabled 


arties 
demo 


people to maintain one of the most perfect 


seen. 


racies the world has ever 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the basis of the compari 
tween parties and the winds ¢ 
Col. (614) 53; H. S. M. (174) 62 
2. What determines whether parties are a good or 
an evil? ; 
Col. (614) 11; H. S. M. (174) 92. 
3. What Venice and 
land? 
Col. (614) 29; H. 
4. What is the 
France on 
the other? a re ca 
Col. (614) 17; H. S. M. (174) 24. 


is the contrast between 


(174) 32. 


Germany 


S. M. 
contrast 


the hand 


between and 


one and Switzerland on 


5. Write in not to exeeed fifteen words the sul 
stance of this paragraph 
Col. (614) 44; H. S. M. (174) 56. 
Ill 


Read this paragraph and then write answers 
questions _ 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


swerced from the paragraph, 


All questions must bea 
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t ‘ m stvle was thers the lay the specif indispensable, very intell 
| i sent e, paragraph, essay r ‘ tv of literature, the possibility of which 
rt proj to t ngle mental pre stitutes it a f irt 
4 
| 
| | —— 
| ee _—_— — — 
@) IC 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 00 
Fig. 1 Pereentile graph showing the distribution of students in reading test and in lege 
marks. Units on ordinate mean per cent. of test successfully accomplished. Units on abscissa mean 
successive ten per cents. of group from lowest to highest. For curve showing distribution in college 
marks the units on ordinate are in terms of a ‘‘credit index’’ in which both the quality and 
amount of work accomplished are considered 
sentation or vision within In that perfect justic One seems to detect the influence of a philosophic 
over and above the many contingent and removable idea there, the idea of a natural economy, of some 
beauties with which beautiful style may charm us preexistent adaptation, between a relative, some 
but which it can exist without, independent of where 


them yet dexterously availing itself of them, omni 


present in good work, in function at every point, 
from single epithets to the rhythm of a whole book, 


in the world of thought, 


and its correlative, 
somewhere 


in the world of language—both alike, 
the artist, di 
inventive—meeting each 


rather, somewhere in mind of the 
siderative, expectant, 
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